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The Town Clerk, on receiving copies of the foUo^ 
tng Instructions, 'will please tor retain on^ in his office 
Clerk of the Commissioners of Common Schools, ai 

i 

distrihute the others among the Clerks of School Di| 
tricts, and the Inspectors of Schools in his Town. 



The District Clerk, on receiving a copy of thei 
Instruction^, will please to retain it as one of the bool 
belonging tdi>|ii9 office, for the special use of ttie Trui 
tees and Teachers of Siis District, to be delivered ov( 
by him to his successor ilOi office. 
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- GIDEO^ ;HAW]UBY, 

Super^iind^tit qf Common Schoot 
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lar the ISth section of the Act for the support of Common Sdioo!s, .as publistied 
the Superintender.t, and in the third Jine from the be^nning of the section, f<jK-** t 
neajjj Mrfe.— As the act has hee% pvibjS&ed. '^^ ^ot^ld appear thact two inspectors maj 
an^e tea(4>ers,/atid certify as to their jqualification ; but by tjHe act as pwp^ i 
are made necessarW M JN^e tfspiectpr% hav%be.^n i|tisled by t^islfror in th^|^ a| 
act as |niyi^J^^d« ^na only I; 

-«^-^»' ♦hi6^'|>ro^«4V^o.w»R«v ..„., ^„^^,—^^^, ^™.^,^„.^^^^ 

red irregular, orilieir eertifieat^ of approbation, ksuffi<»ieii9&. - ;^ 
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GIROULAH. 

In preparing suitable instructions for the better government and organ- 
ization of Common Schools, the Sui)erintendent is very sensible ot the 
great importance of tlie trust committed to his chai*^, and the respon- 
, jsibility incurred in executing it. From the great diversity of opinion, 
f on the subject of education, he is also sensible of the difficulty in pre- 
scribing a system ol instruction for schools, which shall be equally ac- 
*liieprable to all for whom it is intended. He however trusts that in all 
matters within his province his advice will be well received ; and he in- 
' (bulges the hope, that his efforts to improve the condition of schools will 
J|ot be wholly ineffectual. 

• In organizing common schools, two distinct subjects naturally present 
^emselves for consideration ; the course of study, and mode of instruc- 



ajion. 



W In every common school tho. course of study to be pursiied must ne- 
cessarily embrace reading", wi*tting and arithmetic. These are the first 
rudiments of education ; and to instruct in them is the peculiar province 
I a 'common school, and the first object of its institution. Where any 
" these elementary parts of education cannot be taught, fi-om inability 
the teacher to instruct in them, or where any of them arc excluded 
mi an idea of their unimportance ; the primary requisites of a oom- 
^i^h school are wanting; and the privileges of such a school, contempla- 
ted by the school act, cannot be claimed nor ought they to be enjoyed. 
^^Reading, writing and arithmetic, as they are the means of acquiring 
^$dl subsequent knowledge, may justly be considered the necessaries of 
education, which, like the necessaries of life, ai*e fii*stto be secured. 
^pN^othing short of these will constitute a comralon school, or satisfy the 
^^fowest requisites of the school act. And in a liberal view of that act, and 
'Isspecially in consideration of the great benefits to be derived from it, the 
bourse ot study in common schools should extend beyond these inferior 
^Imits, and embrac^e the various branches of useful knowledge which 
ot^stitute a good common education. 
ih this countr}', where cUjldren have hiuch time to spend at school, 
and their parents very generally the ability to support them there, espe- 
iisd\y with the aid of the public fiind set apart for that purpose, there is 
^obvious propriety in requiring common schools to embrace a more 
§xtended course of instruction, than under other circumstances it would 
I'oper to require, or reasonable to expert. /Tiie propriety of this is 
more forcibly impressed on us, from the con^sideration that our corn- 
schools are the only channels for the general diffusion of useful 
owledge. Academies are too few in number to subserve the purposes 
general education ; and their design is not so much to instruct in that 
{Id of knowledge, which constitutes a common education, as in thW 
r branches of classical attainment. The common school, enstab-* 
d in every neighborhood, and within the reach of every family, is 
eat source ol* useful knovyledge, not only to the people at larg'e, 
a great nmjority of their, legislators, and almost ail their subor- , 
i^cers. /lii<incation is here always first begun, and in mostcas- 
berc also terminated. In proJ)ortiori to the advantages here en- 
i'youth* will probably be their value as private citizens ; their 
in^jtibtic iiK^i &tid the pitisperity and moral character of the 
^^iosegoveniitictitthcy are toasi^iime and laws administer. It 
"deration of Ihiese circumstances, and to enable our youth to 
|ln Muciltimi as wpidd fit them for the various stations in 
ih '^ii manhoc^tl they miglitbe called, that a fund was constin 
[<^ylfi^ Ijttli^rt #f ooraiikiii schools, yielding a prpietual i*cvenue 
to dclray nearly one titird of th($ es^peii.^ <»eomtnon schools 
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tSr the whole state. And it was conteinplated that by this act of puUic 
bounty, this great end would be secureoU-a good common education ia 
every chfld in the state. 

" It is, therefore, enjoined on every common school, as a duty growing; 
out of its acceptation of the public bounty, to adopt, and practically purr 
sue, a course of instruction, as liberal and comprehensive as its circum^i^: 
stances will warrant. In addition ta the first rudiments 9f educationj^ 
which have been already enumerated, and which as they are the roeamh 
ef acquiring and usihg an other knowledge, are first to be secured ^ , 
the course of study, in every well organized common school, ought t«| ] 
embrace English grammar, geography, svrveyiiig, the history of oui\ 
own country, its constitution and form of government, the crimes an<li 
punishments which form our criminal code, and such parts of our civil? 
jurisprudence as every man, in his daily intercourse with the world, vd 
concerned to know. It is not expected that the whole cours^e of study,^ 
here recommended^ will be immediately adopted in every school. Thc^ 
want of suitable school books, together with other causes, may and pip.^i 
bably will, prevent inany schools from introducing at once, all, or eveiv 
the greater part of the studies here enumerated But it is expected that 
every school, which receives the public bounty, and whose course of 
study falls short of the limitsf here prescribed, wiji immediately adopt- 
as much of the plan, here proposed, and pursue it as thorougiily, as» 
from its condition and circumstances, it shall be enabled. c 

It cannot be objected to the course of study here prescribed* that it.: 
embraces subjects of minor importance. Wliatever utay be thought of 
the practicability of inti*oducing into common schools the dilferent stu- 
dies here enumerated, on their utility, and importance to youtli, thera 
ought not to be a diveraity of opinion. Of English grammar, whiclt. 
is one of the studies recommended, it might be sufficient to observe, that 
it has been admitted in all well regulated common schools, ever since^ 
it beeame a science. But independent of immemorial usuage, the utility, 
of grammar, as a study for youth, is appai*ent from the consideratioa 
that it treats of the nature and pi*oper use oFlanguage, and that the stu^ 
dy of it is one of the best exercises to strengthen the iudgment, at the, 
same time that it improves the memory. I'o understand the natural forpci. 
of language, and to be able to use it definitely ourselves, or to construe it 
definitelv when used by others, it is necessary to have at least a general 
knowledge of its grammatical construction. Such a knowledge,, it Jte( 
true, i|[iay be acquired from practice, without the aidof elaboratf*. audaj^-^ 
tificial rules : and jirobably most pei^ons, in the use of language, a^ 
more indebted to this source of knowled^, than to any artificial systeq^t, 
of grammar. But true as this may be, it is no less true, that practice Uk 
aided by theory. It is witli language as with all other acquH^. 
mehts— practice is the best source of knowledge, a.ndtlie one mostcoai- 
monly relied on. But theory is not therefore to be negl|ected« It is si^ 
considered a necessarjr aid to practice, by unfolding and explaii^ngftsi 
principles, and rendering its knowledg;e mo|-€^ rational and perli^ctfi . Jk 
man accustomed to analyze language^ by ap{)lyiuff to it tb^rulef^tf^ 
grammar, and testing its coi:rectii^ss apcording to tnat ^standardr^iS{^ 
trom that operation alone, be b(Bt|er ablf,|p im^^ 
force and m^aiung of language^ i^id ^e ^[i<M!^MlMsly t^ 
both in speaking a^dw^jtMtg^ ^Ijbe foiiwvjf^ 
ercise^i^iild be more generally ^iBuscsdir. ^r.||^iif^$|p^ 
K^liJe tb clia?ife, and there wwildfti^balH^ 
imye^^fpcM^ |l contract^ and o^rpripfal^ a^^^ 
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Ced^aphy ih i^otAfinended a§ a suitable f^nSf for coinmdn schools^ 
because the knowledge of it is useitil in itselfV wiiile its study is pecu- 
liarly adapte^d to the ca])acities of rhiidren, and calruiated^ more per« 
haps than any other, to en^ge their attention. Youth is theproner sea- 
gon for all studies depending chiefly on the menioi'y ; as well because 
that faculty is then more mature than any other, as that iiiipressions then 
made on it are moi*e durable. Geography consisting for the most ^)art 
oC pai'ticttlar and independent facts, tiot requiring in its study the ejer- 
r* crfse of any other faculty timn that of memory, and requiring the eler- 
f: else of that faculty in its fulie^jt extent, there is a peculiai* pi^opriety in 
making it a leading object of study in common schools. Its influence 
also on the minds of children, by enlarging their ideas of things, and 
carry tng their thoughts beyond the narrow sphere in which they live, 
j» another consideration not less favourable to the early cultivation of 
'* Ibis im|)ortant science. 

>In regard to surveying, it can hardly be necessary to enlarge on its 
RlHity as a study for common schools. In a country so purely agricul- 
tural as ours, where almost every man has occasion to apply in practice 
the principles of surveying, some general knowledge ol tlie art is im- 
portant both for his int^'rest and convenience. He ought to understand, 
at least in theory, tlie nature ahd the use of the compass ; the measui'e- 
ment of land by courses and distances; and the computation of areas on 
the most aiiproved methods. But obvious as is the necessity of some 
^neral knowledge on this subject, most men are found deficient in it ; 
IMid the reason probably is, that they have not been taught it at school. 
%'fae neglect or this branch of instruction in common schools is proba- 
My owing to a supposed difficultv in the suhject, and a want of suitable 
Mifintments to illustrate and apply its principles. But as to any real diffi-> 
cuityt it is far less than in many of the abstruse parts of arithmetic, in 
^lirUich the greatest progress fs oiten made at school ; and it would cer- 
^]j^nly be a profitable change to transfer the time now spent, or rather 
iiJSDent) on the abstrase and speculati\ e parts of arithmetic, to this prac- 
tical a^nd useful study. Less time and labour than are now re^juired, to 
JHlifferstanda few puzzling rules or m*oblenis in arithmetic, would be suf^ 
ent to overcome all the difiiculties in the art of surveying ; and at 
«ame time much gi*eater improvement would be afforded to the 
'^ the pujill. It is not here intended to disparage the study of 
!tlinietic, in its elementary and pi*actical parts ;. within these limits it 
idered one of the j[ii*st rudiments of education, and not to be dis- 
d with for any other blanches of knowledge, except thoseof read- 
fid writing. It is only that part of arithmetic, which hsts no con- 
with the common concerns of Hfe, and which cannot, thereforci^ 
r'eany usclul purpose, that is here considered of so little value., 
ractical knowledge of surveying, derived from actual ex])criment 
itbe chain and compass, is not expected to be taught in common 
^^i a gene)*ai knowledge of its principles, so as to enable tlie pupil 
y tbem to^n^acticje in after life, is all that is i*equired, or can rea- 
'e expected. And as this kind of knowledge may be derived 
, without tlie aid of any costly apiiaratu^^ there can be no I'ca- 
itaboidd not be taught in common schools, as well as other 
«f nsefol knowledge r and if its relative importance be r'eganl- 
^evefy reason to ^ve it a conspicuous place in the educattpn of 

k^ndiMg a» suitable objeds of study in common sdiools, tlm 

Mr'Oi\^ncottnti*y,: i*Uh its constitution and form of gt>verii;- 

Ibft superintendent has acted ficom a firm belici^ that a knowledge 
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©fthese Subjects ought to be early inculcated on the minds of youth, and 
made a necessary part of education. In other countries, under other forms 
' of j^overnment, the general diffusibn of such knowledge, if not consider- 
ed dangerous^ would probably be viewed with indifference. In our own 
country, where the* |)eople are entrusted with the government of then^- 
fieives, a knowledge of the constitution and forna of government, under 
which they live, is necessary to enable them to govern with wisdom^ 
andi to appreciate the blessings of their fi-ee and happy condition. Nor * 
is fiie , knowledge of their own history less impoi'tant. By enabling 
them to trace the rise and progress^ of their civil liberties, and to real- si 
ize the immense sacrifices made in acquiring them ; it cannot fail WtM 
impress them with a due sense of the great privileges they ^njoy, and ^| 
toetulear and j>erpetuate the institutions, under which those privilege 
are held. Such knowledge, so salutary in its influence, ought to be 
early inculcated on the minds^ of youth, and made a necessaiT^ part of 
their elementary edmation. if it be taught to them in childhoo(^ while 
tltcir habits and afi*ections are formihg, and their mind is gradually ta- 
king its cast, the impression will be deep and identified with their exis- 
tence ; wlieroas if it be left to them in after years, .to acquire the knowl^* ,i 
cHlge, and they have then sufliicient curiosity to s^ek for it, the impres- 
sion to be received^ although at first sufficiently strong, will in its dura^ , 
tion be comparatively transient. . i 'i 

In recommending the study of our criminal code, so far as it i^elates 
fto the tiature and definition of public otfe]K:es and the extent of punish^l 
«ients, the superintendent is aware that he is introducing into schools a^I: 
new branch of study. But he is confident the innovation will not be- 
thought useless, or itnpolitic, when it is considei*ed, how much it coii-<' 
cerns every man tb know what acts are criminal in law, and what meas«' 
lire of punishment is provided for tliem ; and when it is also considered^ 
liow mahy acts arc made criminal in the statute bool^ which, not being 
so independent (rf. positive regulation, are to be learnt only by study ana 
i*esearcii. It cannot have escaped the most common observation, tliat 
offences, made such by positive statute, are often c<)mmitted ^through ig- 
norance ol'thelaw; and tiiatthe guilt of acts, in themselves oi'iminal, is 
Bometimes incurred tliroujgh ignorance of the full extent of their crimin-; 
ality. Ignorance of law is no excuse for its transgression. And wliil^ 
this is i-eGognized as a fundamental princi}iie, nomancan be safe, with- 
<>ut some knowledge of the law, for the transgression of which he i»se 
«nc<mditipnally answerable. The influence, also, which such knowU 
e^dge has oh the mir.d, is ar^other consideration not less favourable to^rtti 
early cultivation. It' a knowledge of the niaiture 6{ crimes and piitti^ 
iiients> be e^Hy inculcated oh the mindsofchildt*en^ their abhoi^i*enqb^\i_ 
cHminal acts cannot fail to be more deeply impressed ; and the piioBa 
bility of their conunitting them proportiohably diminished/ ^ * /^^ 

As to making our civil jurisprudence theobject of study in cifitn«n^il' 
ischOfils, it is pn>per to observe, that it is notintxmded t6mu)ihii)eMI 
^udy of law generally 5 . but of sttch particular p^rtil ^ly> ^ ev 
of business must know,.a^d.whtch, if he d^Tes^ not^i&rtl at ic 
irmAt tearn elsewliere. -A kn^Wle«lg^f l&r ^iimjfle/ ef^iirto^fi^ 
"sholild be i» writing ; (^M^iiit'sokmnittes ai^^^^i^ 
^r^ l^iriipfients f of .v^U}^l&i(is0^H^^ iai^^0s^»^ 
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avtd.it is hoped, that when suitable hooks ai-e provided, it will receive n 
degreeof attention corresjwnding with its merits. ^ • V; 

It may, perhai>s, be objected to the omirse of stady here prescribed% 
that it wiH require more time than children ordinarily have to spend at 
school. In anticipation of such an objection, it may be observed, that 
most children spend tbe greater part of theri* time at school, between the 
ages of five and fifteen years : a length of time much greater than is 
spent in acquiring any of the common arts or professions of life; and 
abundflintly sufficient, with ordiiiary diligence, to complete a cxiurse of 
study even more comprehensive than is hei^e prescribed* It is well 
tnowyi, that children of ordinary capacity, who apply their time at 
school with diligence and economy, are enabled to complete aconnnon 
Coui'se of study in much less time than is allotted to them for the purpose. 
Instances are not rare, of children having gone through with the vari- 
ous brartches of study, commonly taught at school, beforp they attain the 
«lge of ten or twelve y eai*s. If, tlierefore, the coai*se of study here pre- 
scribed fail of being completed atschool, it will not be so much for want 
df time, as of due economy in using it : And as tlris latter cause of fail- 
une may be so easily removed, it is ho|)ed no school* will be liable to tlie 
iisn|yutation of it. 

liaving ndW explained the course of study to be pursued in common 
schools, it will be proper to select and i*ecomnlend the most suitable 
^Iwioks for'the use of schools. In making this selection, the superinten- 
dent has himself examined and compared the different books in use, and 
confirmed his own opinion of their relative merits, by the opinion of oth- 
ers, whom he has consoltefl, and whose greater experience enabled them 
to form a better judgment. The following is a list of the books selected 
*lby him and recommended as most suitable for schools, vis : 

* Webster's Spelling Book. 

The American Preceptor. 

The English Reader. 
^V'' Beauties of the Bible— hy Ezra Sampson. 
: ' BriefRemarker— by thesam^. , 
^ , Walker's Dictionary. 
*^ DabolPs Arithmetic. 

^^•^ Murray's English Grammar — {new Abridginent.) 
^ Jilorsefs Gfeography--(new Abridgment with Atlas. 

TPIint^s Surveying. " ' 

1/ ■ Hjstcfrical Dicti^onary— by Ezra Sampsqn. 
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j^^^s^^pf Webster's Spelling Book, it may be ol^served, that it was amorii, 
'"^l^ ever published in this cpiihtry ; and that [t is 
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S§^li?f^WM^^^-''^%'^^'*S« 2Mid in mucli nliBre general tise than any other. It 

^>%9a,^^i^,4fBd all foreign books ofth^ same kind^ and is pi*obably now 

*'* ^^ jBi nine tenths of the schools ip this country.' It may therefore be 

Ijeced, ^ it is Emphatically called, "The Ame^'ican Spelling 

J^j* Independent of these circumstancesb whichj of themselves, cou- 

''ICj3|:ro9gxJaim to pntilic notice, it is considei^^^ a book of iulrin- 

ii|| 0id without making ^ny invidious ccnnparison with other 

>^,^ill^,iftaai^ it is believed to be. worthy of tb.e,i*eputation it 

llcsi^^ and is ipecommended ais .decidedly tlie best b(K>k of the 

' "' |ii^^^^^^ ttii^Apkcilyfir as itprobably isin some respects, 

j^i^irta^Ju^ to Introduce a new book in its 

eu /a|C|b(oJ&^ap^ iise, and its character is 

,_^|^6|al^l^<l#^^^ property; and, unless it be 

^waW^I^ jft^ngM.«fSg^^^ Jigbtly ^xcha;nged for What is 

lei^nmo^* iTit be psu^tially d^^^ it ia much saiejf to 
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jrevise and correct it^ than to bazaitl th© experiment of a new and itnirt^ 
cd work. On this princii>k the supermtendent has acted, in modt of thf 
selections made bv him ; which, he tiMists, will satisfactorily account fo^ 
his selecting so tew of the books, recently published for the use of 
schools, and designed to supersede others before in use. It is, howevers^ 
proper to observe, that the rule here assumed^ has not been, nor is it 
designed to be, so a])plied, as to exclude any new book, the intrinsier 
merits Of which give it a decided superiority oVerthe ol J one with which 
it riaims a competition. On the contrary, such hooks have readily beea 
adopted, without regard to the length of time they have been in use— <^' 
The rule, without such a qualification, would be a bar to all improver^; 
ment in school books. / 

f The American Preceptor, and English Reader, have long been usedb J 
and approved,as reading books, in most of our schools. Their leadinjj^Vti 
design is to interest and engage the attention of yout^, and at the sam^lr v 
time to affoiHl the most useftd instruction. They abound in good norati: t 

{irecepts, and contain many excellent pieces of interesting narrative^^' 
mprovement and pleasure are so closely blended together, that the natC 
»ral\ividity of yout-i for the latter, is happily made subseryient to thet 
attainment of the former. On this characteristic, the perfection of rea^l 
ing hooks for children most obviously depends* And although othei^ 
books of the same kind, are not, in this respect, wholly destitute of menvv 
^it^ yet, as the hooks here selected are better known, and more gemaraUj^^ 
in use, while their intrinsic merits are at least equal, they have for t^ati i 
reason be«n preferred. »i 

The Beauties of the Bible is a selection from the old and new testa*^ 
ment, designed particularly for the use of schools. It embraces sueji^ 
parts of the sacred volume, as are best calculated, by engaging the uiji^'^ 
tention of youth, to impart to them the most useful instruction. The ^ 
selection has been made with great judgment ; and is an excellent coni'^ 
pendium of the great moral pi*ecepts and divine truths of revelation.— «; 
The new testament has long been used as a reading book in most of ow 
schools ; and the propriety of making the whole, or select parts of it;^ 
a study for youth, after they have learnt to read from other books^ altd'f 
are capable of reading for improyement in knowledge, is too obviou^^: 
and too generaHy assented'to, to require any labour to enfprce it Wlijloi^ ^ 
Christianity is revered as an institution of divkie origin, and its saG£ei|,^., 
precepts regarded as the best, and only sure guide to moi^ exceUefM>e|;;4; 
a knowledge of the new^testapient wiU'he studiously inculcated on ttio-' 
minds of youths and made a necessary part of their e^mehtar^' edop^^r ' 
tion. The:pld testament has not been generally o«ed, as a readior 6< ' 
for schools ; and considering that many parts of it areiiot'su^^to ,_^. 
capacities ofchiidren, fm indiseniifiinate us^ c^lt v^oiiM illlyiis^^ 

ble. But there areparts of the old testaraetit, (iu^, iii^'^^^^^ *^ 
th/many beaiitifol and int^restiiig nari*ative9, so fin^yci 
lustrate and ehfbree the moral yiitues^) whici^ma)^ berea;|. 
schoolf tirith as n^ch propriety, as many (^^-ts of tbe ^w"^ , 
^he selection, ^re recommended^ is designed tq emhrai^iiid| 
iK^h the pld ar|4 ^^^ te^tam^t, as are &MI^ to^t^ 
aiid J^« moflt p^ll^ble for their ini^ruclioii* W^' ' 
stdered itifH*e.aiii1aM^B; for the use of schdob ' 
testaiMilt < wi tt mi^, iia aschool book 

ItslMiiM^^ 

iiiie<r aa i.fo«# im^ wMdfi jpUliHo' An^ 1 

tfetfbe«WKktif#l^^ 
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should be committed to tbe bands of such children otbHj, who are so ti|» 
advanced in education, that they read, not so much with a view to ac* 
quire the art of reading, as to improve thiemselves in Itnowledge. It is 
]iroper to observe that4he selection has been made without refei*ence tp 
My disputed points of doctrine ; and that it is entirely free from all sec- 
tanau spirit 

^ ThejSrief ReifiailLer" is a recent publication, which probabhr has not 
vet been introduced^ as a readme book, in any of our schools. I| is aco(* 
lectibn of oriji^inal essays, *^ on the social and domestic relations, and tbe 
various economy of life." Its leading object is to convey, in a familmr 
amd easy style, the most plain and practical instruction on the com^ 
tton concerns of common life. Whoever is familiar with tbe essays 
of our best authors on the same subjects, will find in this boG4c, what will 
at least remind him of their peculiar excellence : he will find the same 
Common sense, dressed in the same simple, chaste, garb ; and th^ sama 
original and striking views on the most common and familiso* subjects* 
n%e book is addressed to tbe common sense of mankind, in the most 
aimple, unaffected, yet irresistable manner. It is replete with the most 
jpmtnent and striking remarks cm the daily concerns of common life j 
and )t contiuns a iund of moral instruction, which for real substantial 
yi Ide, is. not surpassed by any production of a similar kind and equal 
ni^itude. Such a book has long been wanted for the nse of common 
school^ and since is has been obtained, from a hfuid so competent to 
^itiduce whatever is most useful and excellent in such productions, it in 
~^^ it will be introduced into general use, as a reading book for 
s ; and it is not doubted, that, when it shall become generaUj^ 
|cte(Wh, its intrinsic merits will satisftr the publicof the jw^ce of the re« 
lioiRmendation now given. As the book was sot originaJljr designe^t 
i^ tlu^. use <^ schools, it niay» in order to render it more saitable for a 
ieaoidi'booki i*eqnire considerable modification ; and it is understood^ 
011 Itie author is about to revise and correct iX, with a particular view 
l^^^eaew character it is about to assom^^^ ^ 

^ ^alket^s Dictionary is sele^t^d as most suitable for the use of sohoolsa 
^ ikji^^eit is in much more general use tiban apy other jf an4 bv gcfif^ 
I %)ml consent, in all countries where the English language is mMken, ji 
[jT^^i^^ii^,; an4 taken to be the most correct standard of pronunciatioa. ft 
^II^Bi^p^^ for the uniformity and perpetui^ of ourlaeupjage, tbaisudi 
^;^^liSm^i9fA should be generally adopted : an^it is hopec^ the i^me is not 
^^J^ wMlb^ when tliis book, will be consider^ the only Intimate au- 
i[^ tbe ortho^phy and pronunciation of the Knglish language^ 
tfeiTij% Ihibqll's Arithmetic^ j^gardhas beenhad as welTto ttie 
'merits of the book^ as to the reputation, it has v^y genendly (A^ 
In is bdter adapted to the currency ^ the Unitea States tbaxi 
boidk of tb0 kind ; aiM its rules ar^ believed to be nu>re atnoplef 
WUitri^ i^jexfun]^^^ As it is al^'eady in much more g^v^ 
jknvotSmfiJs^^.^ its merits corresfwpijl 

#ief it biis <i|^^^ llbi'ecji^^ here giv«a wUi^^ k it 

"^^ to fit ii)!lfd^ l^r^ 

T:^^ilKm^^^ hfs exereiim 

"^'1m%f tbi^ meat emosi^ an^ perfect aysteia of 

jpd^i^Aed. Itl9atr0iitifletfj;c!eatm<^ 

i^!inqrs<»mv;i^ed fin of 
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Avbicli has )»een yery geneir'ally used in most of our sebpcjls. Pt4 tb^ 
liein^ foun4 too niuch abrMged^ partic,ular]y in the exercises int^tide^ 
to iliustrate'ttie general ruks,; a tiew abridgment has been recently pP0- 
'|)ared and published,'^ wbirli, with the additions and illustratip^n^,' tt 
contains, is I'eCominended as the best book on grammar that, ctufit^ 
used in common schools. ' ,;:^ 

In recommending; the new abridgmentofMoi'se's Geography, Vilw 
proper to observe, that the book is not yet published ; and^that lh« 
commendation is given on assurances received from the author, f^j 
lie is pi^naring a new abridgment of his geography ifor schools, pri. 
improved plan, to be accompanied with a new atlas ; both embraci 
the latest improvements in geography as far as they can be compri 
with pei*spicuity, in works of their size. The geograpliy will be 
iiished with a set of questions, (to beiniserted in an apjiendix, or atj 
clrise of the different sections of the work,) proper for the instinictorj 
lAslk^ and for the pupil to answer. The work will be rendered as cr^' 
' J^ete^ in all respects, as the autlkor can make it The price of the b 
will be, as it has been, adollar; of th^ atlas, To cents to a dollar. 1^^ 
(tbe atlas) is completed, and the printing of the geography is cnhtr 
^ for, and will be published brobably*, in the course of six mqntligu'' 
If the book be published witn th^ improvements here suggested, ifv 
together with the atlas intended to accompany it, l>e mo^*e suiiable 
schools than any other now in use. The foi*nier editionsi of the b^* 
have always been considered more Ihll and complete, in i*elati6if to 
eoantryv than atiy other book of the'same kind ; and if they bfidf 
better suited fbrtiheuse'ofcoiilimbTi schools, by having more of the 
chetic^fbrm (wtiichthe ncwabridgmeritisnbwto asdunie,) ttiey i^^i 
probably have superseded moait^ if not ^ll^ ))ther boppLS on |;e6g 

nowiniise.^ • .'';•'"' ''''" '\ ^^^^ • 

. The Hlstorica] Dietionary iis a book, ^'consi^ting of arfieles cliie 
selected trom nsitiira^ and civil history, geography, asttronoftiy, z^ "^ 
gyV botany and- mineraltiigy, arrartged in ajphubcticaf ordei^.* It 
v^y yalj^able collection of facts on, ithedmei^lj)it subjects' to ^bilt^, 
ryateir ^ |nd it raaj be i*ead by youth, vf^^ aftfer theji^Jh 

dOhipletera^ regular coui^^ ot* geogra^jf^^ s^^^^^^^^ ' 

6j^i>f^^Yesim. .".'/"^ '^.- " -''^ '"-^ /":':; 

■'! A1iit»% thb book^ cb^tlEiiniiig piec^ Itti^ declalnatibh, tl^1C6Itt^ 
dratoi- isprpbaWy modt in^me; hut a ii*i]^;iib6k, tjalled^thfe^'C 
Of ypr,'^ '^Is jiately be^i bulitisbed^ wJbi(Dhv'Clf^^ 
ccWiTfeflvte ^hools,) may with great pit)prtety^ i^Hor'^^^ 
ttS^fd^^t^HiTiosfe \ : ^ /;i 

• ;Onibe liiifls^ of mt oym cMiitryj and the^|%blfti|iin§ 
fl^dy^ lh(|^^ the pi^lrse bej^ t«re^ril|ed^#ufi^ 
1^ ai yet'beejl) prep^^ 

^m^smiM ^bie to the mMi ^^g^m^^mmm 
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bofks ^ed byliis predecessor, it will necessarily interrupt tlie progress 
of'cbildren in the course of study commenced hj them ; ahd will more- 
over subject their pai'ents to the additional expense of new books. All 
this inconvenience may be effbctuially prevented by usin^ the samiebook^ 
ill different srho6ls. The price of books, also, may, it is believed, by 
tlte same q|eans, ^e md,de cheaper. Booksellers can certaiidy aff*ord 
^hooL books much cheaper, when the use of them is uniform. They 
can then calculate, with more certainty, on the extent of the demand 
which will be made for any narticular book ; atid will not be'siibiect to 
Mms hazard, the^ now run, of its being thrown out of use, and left dead 
oA their hands, from the frequent changes in the public, choice. ' Ana al-» 
though, by increasing the demand for any particular book, the price of 
it is commonly enhanced, yet, it is beliei^ed, the natural tendency iu 
such cases, will in tliiacase, be sufficiently counteracted, by conpentrat-^ 
ingand increasing the competition of booksellers on the boqks selected. 
Jt is hoped that teachers, seeing the importat>ce of uniformity in the 
use of school books, will so tar forego their own opinion, where it may 
Isit adverse to the recommendation here given, as to adopt and use, as far 
as slvall be practicable, the books here selected. As an addittbnal ih- 
diicement to that desirable end, it is stated, as a matter of fkct, derived 
from the returns made to the superintendent, from diffei'ent counties in 
(Restate, that the books here selected, (except such as are stated to be 
lafc^,) are ali'eady in much more general use than any other. 
i itt now remains, to give sotne gefiei-sd advicfe and direction, on the] 
t^^e of instruction to he adopted in common schools. As much of the 
"" "t*ess of chiUlpcn at school depends on the manner in which they are 
^fat, and as it is important that the mode of instruction, to be adopt* 
^^faoutd be uniform m all our schools, it would be proper, if tholim- 
oitkis address would permit, to enter fully in detaS bn this iKibje'ct; 
Bi^.thiSrnot being practicable, within the narrow ^ipi^s at prei^eiit pnv- 
", must be reserved f9r some future occasion. All that can now h/^ 
f Will be some general instructions, prepa)?atory to a more £jpe» 
n;hei*eafter to be submitted.* 

e ia/struction of youth, the first object of a t^Hc^her should be ta 
study a voluntarj^ and agreeable employnient. Childt^n are nat*! 
if^^yert^ to s^n serious, occupation, a^id, ifleft t6 tW^Rselves, wUi 
't^;^v|>|j' qpjwiiwnity to lay «u^le their study for play* Not perceiv- 
^S^AJltliHine^ in the pursuit 6f knowledge, and not bein^ 

t&ia{]|H'edSlte the ultimate benefit t6 be derived wom it, they alt*© 
My impatient under the.lab^nr it imposes. Tobrercome this \t&- 
arm to noake^ study 'voluntary^ eitheir • fh>ni.habit or choke, i^i 
, ; aj^ st^ in education. ^Ptitil this jioint be gained^, 

^pi»lg^^ ill kncm^ he expected, unwilling stuchr 

~;iM§tiidi9^ i»d the ifiipressiorr, recfeiyei from it, necessar^* 
■Iraiifiteiit* ,1^01^ is no'part of a feacher*g dutr more impblr-' 
-^ "^ ''Ir^iii^ tlij5^iii^ ¥ y^«»<Ji tojeidjr hajfrits of ^n., 
|fa|}^ i| jv<iii|nt)fti^^^ This, 

i jii^^ i^a^ tM gr^at^^tAeukyinediicatiott is 
%^1 %#tbe^ own ^r' 

^ ^^l^j^roi^' ^«^^€mt j^ptiv^ liis t(^-^ 
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tifbally to thepurpostrcf tdaetttenrt U one of the n(»timfoHfit^t ^aftn of a tneho^s 
4lity. If he succeed, in this one particular, the ath» duties of his office will seen|c tB 
^ik>v of themselves i and his taak, which helbre waa a burden, will become aii 
agreeable occupation. ^ 

But the most eSectuaV ine«u|,of making study a voluntary and agpeeable employ- 
rooit, is hy raisii^ and keeping up, the emulation of the pupil. Emulation in chiid« 

OhkmI, sup(diesall the motives to a^tioor which interest and emulation do, in manhood. 
It is a principle implanted in the youthful mind, apparently for the purposes of im- 
prov^nent: but whatever be its design, it is certain, that there is no other4>rinciple« 
whloh can be made more subservient to the purposes of education. The^uiility and 
mcessity of knowledge, may indeed be i^rged as motives of study ; but their influence 
1A^ rarely be effectoal. The great beiieits of knowledge, being realised only in man- 
hood, are too distant, and too indistinctly seen, to actuate a ci^ld in his youthful pucu 

^ sfliils. He looks for something nearer t some present good to reward his daily toils.** 
Hiatant objects, although dntlnctly seen hy him, lose their value, iq the long lapseof 
years, before h^can attain them. But this defect, if indeed it may be called so, is 

' happily supplied (>y emulaition. To excel others in the same pursuit, is itself a present 
good; it secures tlie immediate approbation of the teacher, and gratifies the natural 
. love of praise in the pupil. Id short, it fumiflhes a child with the sume'motives to study- 
ad if he were at once to realiae the actual ben^ts of knowledge, as they will be appre^ 
cJ^ted and enjoyed by him in after life. Tn excite and keep alive this principle of ac- 
ixm, and to apply it to the purposes of education, should, therefore, be a leading object 
.4^ every school. In effecting this great end, it is necessary^ in the first place, tliat the 
^hool should be divided into classes ; each class eoniaining all the scholars, who are 
iof the same profeiency, and engaged in the same piursuits. It is only byt^lassifying 
ff^ldren according to their proficiency and pursuits^ that they can be compared together* 
jiad their relative merits distinguished, solitary study should never be allowed ; ita^ 
jHfjpds no opportunity for comparison, and consequently there can be no emulation. The 

fiat 4^antage of a public over a private school, conttsts in the opportunity^ afforded 
the former of classifying children, and comparing them with each other. The prin- 
^,j|ifile of classificati<m, therefore, is or the utmost importance in all public schoob, and 
j||)dked it is the basis of every pUn of instruction, which aims to excite the emulation of 
ibholaits. When children are properly arranged in their several classes, they^hould be 
r|p^ ai liiluch as possible, in comparison mSi each other. Under the present s^em 
^ Initruetion, pursued in ouir schools, the only opportunity for soclf comparison is «t 
Meitatioii. But under the new, or Jjancasterian system^ the opportunity for comparisea 
f^imii^ greater, extending, as well to the study as to the recitation of the lesson x or 
' '* er, .making but one bus mess of'boU^ study and recitatbn. And it is this circumstance 
B. skerhaps^ than any other; which constitutes the pecidiar excellence of t^t cele- 
:ei:«ystem. In this re&pect, the established system of instruction mulBt be aektiowl>. 
pj|||C|^ inferior : but its defects may, in some measure, be supplied by a more striot nt' 
^mfli^Stion to the comparison of scholars with each other, when engaged in reeitation. But 
^^p|M^eaer l^ the eomparison, which: di^ren undergo with each other, it is essential t<a 
'"^-^-1^1^ end in view, that of exciting emidatiort, that each one 4>e rewarded according 
^merits. There must be a pecoTiar mark of excellence, to distinguish tlie hig;her 
J^ieweiv ind the middUng from tlie lowest. Rewards, such as childfen valui^ at 
1^ dxcfip and easily obtained : It istiotso much intrinsic worth that they re- 
a- badge, s» the evidence it carries of their merit. The natural and most obv{« 
ie of rewai>d^ is by taking precedence or place of eadi other in their elassraocoivl. 
li^ir fiMve mei»t8. This sllnple^ but^b them important distinction, sliould never 
' ;M I and in ad^tion to it,.certifieatef of approbation should be given by the 
'^«e ^eim io pMrenta and frieiida» and preserved aa memorials l>f merit.-^ 
tf)»|HiAB if /tifteie^.«#esy ieaeherhaa within bia power, and if he be disposed to^ 
ido^ Jie will s^Hi^ to leeort to them Oh all Occasions. It would also be 
e ap e a i ei paHhoi^ it cen hardly be «gpeeted that tea<^r8 will incur 
ft •cteeuti^ «o-«tfbn m reWaMi^for extraoiFdinary merH^ a favourite 
olfher|HNMieht4f eeii^^ ^ if thein^steea of school districts, should 

«iloidi(l^^^eMh^ he i^lkmld expend, out of his 

fsiMiiiiiiill^'VBi ete^xpf qtiarter, in p^kasing some 

StherpreiieiitiHtO/bedtiftr^Qtejl as rewards to the best scholars, ft 
»ife^ilM3l1liei|tf imd alth^^ the wages of 

oti^l^'4»(^«iil, 'MWl^dvIM there cannot be a 

ih^ltf ^fli^ini 4istinet ideas 

bfth^r knowledge* 

of not less Um^« 
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